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Geography and Travels. 365 

GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

America. — The Goajira Peninsula. — F. A. A. Simons contrib- 
utes to the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society an 
account of the Goajira peninsula, to the west of the Gulf of Mara- 
caybo, in the United States of Colombia. This large peninsula 
appears to be tenanted only by less than 25,000 Indians, who are 
divided into several castes, and have some peculiar laws. Every 
Indian belongs to the tribe of his mother, and, if he injures him- 
self in any way, he has to pay blood-money to his mother's rela- 
tions for shedding the blood of his family, and tear-money to his 
father's relatives for the sorrow he has caused them. The south- 
ern part of the peninsula is a level, grassy plain ; the northern, a 
country of volcanic hills, with three ranges, the highest about 
2800 feet high. There are no perennial rivers on the peninsula, 
so that in summer— the greater half of the year — the only water 
is from wells and a few water-holes, natural or artificial. The 
weapons of the Goajiras are the bow and arrow, as well as the 
flint-lock and the rifle. Poisoned arrows are used to some ex- 
tent. The poison is putrefied animal matter, and the arrow-head 
the barbed weapon of a sting-ray, so attached to the shaft that it 
will remain buried in the wound it has made. 

American News. — Lieutenant H. F. Allen and Sergeants Rob- 
ertson and Ficket crossed last year from the head-waters of the 
Atnah to those of the Sarranah, descended this river to the 
Yukon and the latter to the sea. The Corwin brought these 
travelers to San Francisco, and also took up Messrs. Garland and 
Beatty, two Englishmen who had crossed from the Mackenzie to 
the Yukon and descended the latter. 

Asia. — Col. Prejevalsky 's yourney. — A letter from Col. Preje- 
valsky relates to his journey from Lob-nor to Khotan. The few 
people of Lob-nor are the last remnant of the natives of Lob, a 
city which was destroyed at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The Cherchen-daria is a shallow river, margined with a belt of 
bushes and herbs, all thickly covered with loess dust. The only 
tree is a poplar, thirty to forty feet high. Cherchen is an oasis 
upon this river, containing about 3000 people, who carefully cul- 
tivate some three to four thousand acres. Near by are the ruins 
of two ancient cities. Remains of buildings, clay cups, glass, 
burnt bricks, slag, beads, copper utensils, even gold and copper 
coins, ingots of silver and precious stones are found, as also cof- 
fins, the bodies in which are often well preserved through the 
excessive dryness of the climate. Nia and Kiria are the first in a 
series of oases which extends through Khotan and Yarkand to 
Kashgar, and then along the southern foot of the Tian-Shan. 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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Prejevalsky reports discontent at Chinese rule among the Moham- 
medan natives, and asserts that they long for a change of masters. 

Asiatic News. — The Russians have commenced the Trans- 
Caspian railroad. It is opened nearly, if not quite, as far as As- 
kabad, and is graded to Dushak, 150 kilometers farther. From 
this point, one branch will lead to Sarakhs, where it will connect 
with the English road from Quetta, through Afghanistan. The 
other branch will run north-east, crossing the Amu Daria and 
running through Bokhara to Samarcand. Merv, Samarcand and 
Bokhara are already connected by telegraph with St. Petersburg. 

The population of British Burmah in 1883 was 3,736,771. 

Mr. Needham and Capt. Molesworth have recently followed 

the Brahmaputra the whole way from Sadiya to Rima and state 
authoritatively that a river corresponding in size to the Sanpo falls 
into it, and that therefore the identity of the Sanpo with the 

Dijong may be considered as finally settled. The Marshall 

archipelago, now under German protection, includes thirty lagoon 
islands, none of which rise ten feet above the sea. Coco-palms, 
pandanus and breadfruit form the vegetation, and a small lizard is 
the only native quadruped. The group consists of two chains, 
the eastern, or Ratack, and the western, or Ralick. In the latter 
series is situated the largest island of the group, Jaluit, which 
has an area of about thirty- five square miles, and contains a good 

harbor. A recent eruption in the neighborhood of Tonga has 

upheaved an island of nine square miles in extent in the space of 
four days. A party who visited the island in a schooner on Oc- 
tober 17th, report that a submarine volcano upon the shore of the 
new island was throwing up an enormous quantity of steam and 
water. The island has already been named Takaogo, is sixteen 
to twenty miles north-west of Henga-Hapai, and rises 200 to 300 
feet above the ocean surface. 

Africa. — British and German Protectorates. — The Kalahari 
desert and the whole of Berlmana land were, on March 23, 1885, 
proclaimed to be under British protectorate. This protectorate 
includes all the territory lying east of 20 E. long., west of the 
Transvaal and Orange river republics, and south of 22 S. lat. 
The Boer republics of Goshon and Stellaland are embraced with- 
in this area. 

The British protectorate of the Niger districts comprises the 
territories between Lagos and the right or western river-bank of 
the mouth of the Rio del Rey. It also includes the territories on 
both banks of the Niger as far as its confluence with the Benue at 
Lokoja, as well as the territories on both banks of the Benue, up 
to and including Ibi. Ibi is about 230 miles above the confluence 
of the Niger and Benue. Great Britain has agreed not to acquire 
territory, accept protectorates, or interfere with the extension of 
German influence to the eastward of a line following the right 
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river bank of the Rio del Rey to its source, then striking direct 
to the left river bank of the Old Calabar or Cross river, and ter- 
minating after crossing that river at the Rapids in about 9 8' E. 
long. Germany has agreed not to interfere to the west of the 
above line. Both powers relinquish any existing protectorates 
within the limits of the territories assigned to each, except that 
Victoria, Ambas bay, will still continue a British colony. Ger- 
many also engages to refrain from making acquisitions of territory 
or establishing protectorates on the coast between Natal and De- 
lagoa bay. 

African News. — M. de Brazza reached Paris November 12, 
1885. He states that the whites and natives of the territories 
belonging to France are on the best of terms. Natives are being 

recruited to form an army. The government of the Congo 

State has commissioned several geographers to execute maps of 
the entire State. Lieut. Massari is surveying the right bank of 

the Congo between the Alenia and Mobangi. M. L. de Guiral 

is engaged in exploring the San Benito, about seventy miles north 
of the Gabon. The river is navigable only for twenty-two miles. 
There is a small lake eighty-seven miles from the coast, and three 
tributaries enter the San Benito above the first falls. 

Europe. — Etiropean Nezvs. — A search for the true source of the 
Danube seems strange at this late date ; yet M. de Wogan has 
found that it does not rise, as has been stated, in the gardens of 
the Prince of Furstenburg, at Donaueschingen. It is formed by 
the union of two small streams, the Brig or Brigach and the 
Breg or Bregach. The first rises at Saint Georges, north of the 
Tryberg mountain and about a mile from the source of the 
Neckar, while the second rises at St. Martin, west of Tryberg 
and twenty miles from Donaueschingen, where the two streams 

unite. The range called Umb-dek, in the Kolu peninsula, 

about a thousand meters high, is the highest land in European 

Russia north of the Caucasus. Bosnia and Herzegovina have 

increased fifteen per cent in population between 1879 and 1885. 
The population at the latter date was 1,336,101. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Ticholeptus Beds. — In the 
Report of the U. S. Geological Survey of the Terrs., Vol. in, p. 18 
(1885), I have given some of the characters of this horizon and 
its fauna. It is intermediate in all respects between the Middle 
and Upper Miocene formations of the West, as represented by 
the John Day and Loup Fork beds. It was first explored in the 
valley of Deep river, Montana, by my assistant, J. C. Isaac, and 
afterwards by J. L. VVortman on the Cottonwood creek, Ore- 
gon. At the latter locality it is seen to rest on the John Day 
beds, as stated by Mr. Wortman, and as indicated by the collec- 



